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over 2500 acres each. In Slovakia and Ruthenia there were nearly
1000 estates each comprising at least 1000 acres. While about rooo
families held sway over more than one fourth of all the lands in
the Republic, about 70 per cent of the small farmers held in their
possession only 6.5 per cent of it. One family, the Schwartzen-
bergs, had spread itself over 187 estates with an area of almost
half a million acres. Some of the well-to-do bishops were likewise
among the large landholders. The Czech and Slovak peasantry
had always been land-hungry and were in a mood for radical action
to acquire possession of lands which they needed for the sustenance
of themselves and their families*

But in the solution of this explosive problem the college pro-
fessors who ruled Czechoslovakia guided themselves by none of
the emotions which the landlord class had whipped up in the
peasantry. They would resort neither to revenge nor to punish-
ment. They would confiscate no lands, except those of the imperial
family. They would treat the problem with business acumen, and
with justice, as they understood the word, to landlords and
peasants. They would buy up the estates, that is the portions that
were subject to purchase and they would sell these to the peasants.
A landlord might remain the owner of 625 acres, 375 for tillage and
the remainder as forest and pasture. But the remainder of his
holding the government would acquire, and pay him for it, not
the skyrocketing prices which the war and the shortage of food
caused, but those which had prevailed in the pre-war days. The land-
lords grumbled. But it did them no good. The professors were deter-
mined to solve the land problem without violence and without
damage to property or persons. " By compromise, with the plough,
by work," was no mere slogan to the professors.

The Republic took over about one fourth of the knd and by
the end of 1935 it had sold four and a half million acres to in-
dividual farmers and nearly 700,000 acres of wood and pasture to
communal or co-operative organizations. If a farmer had no cash
he received credit from the Land Office or from a credit
co-operative. The state had loaned to peasants over 70 million
dollars for land and sometimes for equipment. Thus without
violence, without jeopardy to the production of the country's food,
without even violating the principle of private property, purely as